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introduction 


THE THREE MOST CHERISHED HOLIDAYS IN ALMOST EVERY- 
one’s calendar are Christmas, the day of Christ’s nativ- 
ity; Easter, the date of his rebirth; and one’s own 
personal birthday. Christmas, with its glittering pine 
scented tree, the créche and the carols, evokes treasured 
memories. Easter, with its joyous organ music, its lilies 
and. gaily colored eggs is also one of the high lights of 
the year. However, one’s own birthday is a red letter 
day, for it is the time when all the presents and good 
wishes are for oneself. The birthday cake, splendid with 
colored icing and shining candles is a personal tribute. 
Other holidays lift the heart, but birthdays warm the 
ego. 

Although our manner of celebrating Christmas and 
Easter stems from ancient pre-Christian tradition, these 
holidays are now Church festivals, the celebration of 
which we share with all the Christian world. Birthday 
customs also reach back into the mists of the past, but 
in addition, they are the most universal and widespread 
of all modern holiday festivals, unlimited by creed or 
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nationality. The non-Christian peoples of the East 
commemorate their birthdays as well as the Christian 
people of the West. The manner of celebration varies 
as one goes around the globe, but everywhere the 
birthday is a meaningful annual festival, interwoven 
with folklore and legend, and looked forward to with 
gaiety and excitement as one’s own special day. 

Since birthdays depend upon a date, their celebra- 
tion could only originate after people had learned to 
record time and had evolved a calendar. To early men, 
time was a fluid stream which brought night and day, 
the changing seasons, but it seemed a force which hu- 
mans could not channel or control. However, the an- 
cient Chaldean and Egyptian priests, watching the stars 
wheeling through the heavens, recognized that there 
was pattern and order in their movements. They in- 
scribed their findings with scrupulous care upon their 
stone tablets and from their records of the constantly 
recurring phases of the moon, sun and stars, the calen- 
dar emerged. So Mesopotamia and Egypt, the cradles 
of civilization, were also the first lands in which men 
remembered and honored their birthdays. 

The keeping of birthday records was important in 
ancient times principally because a birth date was es- 
sential for the casting of a horoscope. The ancient 
astrologers were interested not only in recording and 
channeling time, but they believed the stars in their 
courses were divinely related to the movements of hu- 
mans. They made their correlations and predictions and 
evolved the mystic science of astrology, by which the 
characters and destiny of mortals are read from the con- 
junctions of the planets and the position of the sun when 
one is born. Astrology is the world’s oldest science and, 
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though nowadays it is not considered a true science, it 
has never lost its hold upon human imagination. Most 
of us are still interested in knowing in what sign of the 
zodiac we were born, and what the stars have to reveal 
for us. Many people still pay large sums to astrologers to 
have their horoscopes read and interpreted. To the 
majority of us, astrology is a fascinating old superstition. 

Everyone likes to receive and to send birthday greet- 
ings. These remembrances are more personal and more 
welcome than Christmas cards. One is always surprised 
and pleased to think that people remember this per- 
sonal date and take the trouble to send a friend along 
into another year with a message of congratulations and 
well wishing. Therefore, no birthday book is complete 
without a record for keeping those dates which we wish 
to remember. The old-fashioned birthday books were 
usually arranged with a quotation for each day or each 
week. We felt that since the zodiac and the stars are so 
intimately connected with the birthday, whether or not 
one puts any credence in such starry destiny, it would 
be amusing to note, as one records one’s friends’ birth- 
days, what his astrological signs and predicted tempera- 
ment are also. So, for what it is worth, we append to this 
volume an astrological birthday record. 
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birthdays in 
ancient 


times 


MEN HAVE BEEN REMEMBERING AND CELEBRATING THE 
day of their birth since ancient times, ever since they 
had a calendar by which to record dates. In Egypt and 
Babylon, records were kept of the births of the children 
of royalty and important personages, though it is un- 
likely that the lower classes had any notion of their 
birthday dates. However, the commoners were aware of 
birthdays, for they frequently shared in the royal festiv- 
ities on that day. Kings and nobles gave feasts for their 
entire households. Often too, they declared an armistice 
if there was fighting going on, as there usually was, and 
prisoners were frequently released from their dungeons 
on this day. 

One of the first birthdays recorded was that of Phar- 
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aoh, King of Egypt, which is mentioned in the Bible, 
Genesis 40. Pharaoh apparently celebrated by giving a 
great household feast in which all servants, both slaves 
and freedmen took part, and prisoners were released 
from the royal jails. The Bible tells of how Joseph had 
been thrown into prison, together with the King’s chief 
butler and his baker. These two unfortunates, who had 
offended their master, dreamed strange dreams and 
were lamenting that there was no one to interpret the 
meaning of their dreams for them. Joseph offered to 
perform this service. 

The butler had dreamed of a vine with three 
branches. The buds along the branches broke forth into 
blossoms and then turned into clusters of ripe grapes. 
The butler squeezed the juice from the grapes into 
Pharaoh’s cup and put the cup into the King’s hand. 
Joseph interpreted thus: 

“The three branches are three days. Yet within three 
days shall Pharaoh lift up thine head and restore thee to 
thy place, and thou shalt deliver Pharaoh’s cup into his 
hand after the former manner when thou wast his 
butler.” 

The chief baker, encouraged by the favorable omens 
in his comrade’s dream, described his dream to Joseph. 
He had dreamed that he carried on his head three white 
baskets piled one on another and filled with baked 
dainties for the Pharaoh. The birds flew down and 
perched upon his head and ate the delicacies from the 
top basket. The baker’s dream, however, held evil pre- 
dictions. Joseph told him it meant that in three days 
Pharaoh would kill the baker and the birds would eat 
his flesh. 

“And it came to pass the third day, which was Phar- 
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aoh’s birthday, that he made a great feast unto all his 
servants and he lifted up the head of the chief butler and 
the chief baker among his servants. And he restored the 
chief butler unto his butlership again; and he gave the 
cup into Pharaoh’s hand: but he hanged the chief baker: 
as Joseph had interpreted to them.” 

Plutarch tells of another Egyptian birthday party, the 
great feast which Cleopatra gave in honor of Anthony’s 
birthday. This event occurred late in the famous love 
story, when the two had met serious military reverses. 
Cleopatra, feeling that the end of her glory was near, 
was already experimenting on her slaves with various 
kinds of poisons to determine which was the quickest 
and most painless in case her ventures failed and An- 
thony deserted her. She and Anthony had quarreled 
over a man named Thyrsus, an ambassador sent to Cleo- 
patra by Caesar. Anthony was angry because he 
thought that Cleopatra had received Thyrsus too cordi- 
ally and had granted him over-long audiences and spe- 
cial honors. In a fit of jealousy, Anthony had the man 
seized and whipped. Cleopatra was alarmed by this and 
wished to placate Anthony. On her own birthday that 
year, she had only a modest dinner as was suitable for 
her fallen fortunes, but on Anthony’s birthday, she gave 
a feast that was worthy of the days of her highest glory. 
It was observed “with the utmost prodigality of splen- 
dor and magnificence, so that many of the guests sat 
down in want and went home wealthy men,” reports 
Plutarch. Apparently, the guests received lavish gifts 
as well as an abundance of choice viands. This was the 
last festivity which the lovers were to share, for, after 
this birthday party, Anthony was defeated by Caesar 
and he and Cleopatra both took their own lives. 
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There were a number of Egyptian queens named 
Cleopatra, most of whom, according to the usage of the 
time, married their own brothers, with whom, however, 
they usually quarreled bitterly. The famous Cleopatra 
was responsible for the death of two of her brothers, 
both of whom were regarded as prospective husbands. 
An earlier Cleopatra married her brother, Ptolemy VII, 
and had a son by him. When she displeased her brother- 
husband-king, he revenged himself by sending to her on 
her birthday the most macabre present known to his- 
tory: the dismembered body of their only son. 

According to Herodotus, the Greeks took over the 
idea of birthday celebrations from the Egyptians. How- 
ever, they might also have acquired this custom from 
contact with the Persians, for again Herodotus tells us 
that “of all the days of the year, the one they (the 
Persians) celebrate most is their birthday.” Persian 
nobles gave great feasts on this day, usually barbecues 
with long trestle tables set up out of doors. An ox, a 
camel and an ass were roasted whole over fire pits and 
the meat was washed down with quantities of wine 
and followed by relays of various kinds of sweetmeats. 
The ancient Persians had quite a sweet tooth. They 
were scornful of Greek feasts because the Greeks sel- 
dom served any desserts except fruits and honey, while 
the Persian cooks excelled in small cakes and confec- 
tions of all sorts. In Persia, the commoners also cele- 
brated their birthdays apparently, for Herodotus tells 
us that those who couldn’t afford a huge feast would 
roast a single sheep or a goat on their birthdays. 

Among the early Greeks, it was the birthdays of the 
gods which were important, not those of men. The 
birthdays of the deities were celebrated on their special 
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day each month, so that they had twelve birthdays a 
year rather than only one, a custom which the modern 
child would undoubtedly approve. For example, Athe- 
na, Ares, and Saturn were born on the third of the 
month, so that the third day of each month was sacred 
to these gods. Since these three were stern and solemn 
gods, the third was considered to be an unlucky day. 
Aphrodite, Hermes and Heracles were born on the 
fourth day. Since they were busy gods, there was an an- 
cient superstition that anyone born on the fourth day 
of the month was slated for a strenuous life of hard work. 
Artemis’ day was the sixth, while her twin brother Apol- 
lo was not born until the seventh. According to the leg- 
end, Plato was born on Apollo’s day, and centuries later, 
Platonists joined the Athenian academy in his memory 
on the seventh day of the month. 

The Greeks believed that everyone had a protective 
spirit or daemon who attended his birth and watched 
over him in life. This spirit had a mystic relation with 
the god on whose birthday the individual was born. The 
Romans also subscribed to this idea. They called the 
spirit the genius. This notion was carried down in hu- 
man belief and is reflected in the guardian angel, the 
fairy godmother and the patron saint, to be discussed 
later. 

The Greeks kept birth records, although only impor- 
tant family heads celebrated birthdays. In ancient Ath- 
ens, at a certain proclaimed holiday, all children who 
had been born during the preceding year were taken 
by their relatives to the court where the day and month 
of their birth was entered into the city records. These 
records formed the basis for taxes and military service. 

The birthdays of women and children were not con- 
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sidered important enough to be celebrated, but when 
the birthday of the man of the house rolled around, there 
was a fine feast. Sometimes it was a banquet for men 
friends with wine and toasting and dancing girls. Other 
times, it might be a family dinner including all the rela- 
tives and household slaves. The Greeks called these 
festivities for the living Genethlia. The birthday of an 
important man continued to be celebrated even after 
his death. There would be a feast after which the friends 
and relatives marched in procession to the cemetery, 
where they decorated the grave with wreaths and 
flowers and left food and gifts for the deceased. These 
post-mortem birthday celebrations were called Genesia. 

Many people still take flowers to the cemetery on the 
natal day of their beloved dead, though ordinarily there 
is no kind of celebration in connection with this custom. 
We know of an interesting exception, a New York law- 
yer whom we shall call Peterson, who seemed to have 
the Greek idea. This man in his boyhood had delighted 
in his mother’s tales about her father, a salty, colorful 
Norwegian sailor. The grandfather, after a long rough 
voyage aboard his sailing vessel, had anchored in 
Brooklyn Harbor and had taken a shore leave in New 
York City. On his return to his ship, he had been sent 
aloft. The dissipations of his shore leave having left him 
a bit lightheaded, his foot slipped and he crashed to his 
death on the deck below. All this had happened long 
before our friend Mr. Peterson was born, but through 
his mother’s stories his Norse ancestor had lived in his 
imagination. 

When Mr. Peterson opened an office in New York, he 
made a pilgrimage out to the Brooklyn cemetery where, 
after considerable difficulty, he was able to locate his 
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grandfather's grave in an old neglected part of the ceme- 
tery. The crumbling headstone was still there with the 
dates of the sailor’s birth and death carved upon it. The _ 
grandson decided that this ancestor, who had died 
alone in a strange land far from his family, deserved a 
tribute, even if a bit belated. On the date of his birth, 
as recorded on the headstone, the grandson arranged 
the sort of Genesia he fancied that the old sailor would 
have appreciated. He wasn’t the sort of man to be im- 
pressed with a sheaf of lilies reverently laid upon his 
grave. Instead, his grandson gathered together a group 
of convivial friends and with a number of bottles of 
champagne drove to the Brooklyn cemetery. There they 
all stood around the grave, broke the first bottle of cham- 
pagne over the headstone, as a tribute to the bibulous 
old Norseman, and finished off the other bottles drink- 
ing toasts to the deceased. It was all in the good Greek 
tradition, although I doubt whether any of these 
mourners were aware of the fact. 

To return to the ancients after this digression into 
modern times: in Rome, at least in the early days of the 
Empire, only the birthday of the emperor was cele- 
brated; neither the birthdays of gods nor of the common 
man were commemorated, at this time. On the royal 
birthdays, great public celebrations were held, with 
parades, circuses, gladiatorial combats, and in later 
times, dramatic performances. The first record of this 
latter form of entertainment was in 212, when the sol- 
diers of the royal guard staged a dramatic spectacle to 
honor Septimus Severus on his birthday, April 11th. 
Usually, these royal birthday parties were held annu- 
ally, although Virgil mentions that the birthday of the 
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Emperor Augustus was feted every month on his spe- 
cial day, as were the birthdays of the Greek gods. 

A man called Fulvius, who operated a wool spinner’s 
guild in Telesia, used to honor the emperor's birthday 
each year by providing wine and sweets for all the in- 
habitants of the town. Whether his generosity paid off 
in extra favors and patronage from Augustus is not re- 
corded, but undoubtedly that was what Fulvius had 
in mind. 

The public celebrations were inaugurated by senate 
resolution, just as Congress declared Washington's 
birthday a national holiday, and many state legisla- 
tures, north of the Mason-Dixon line, naturally, have 
made Lincoln’s birthday a state holiday. Cassius Dio, 
for example, tells us that the resolution to make Caesar’s 
birthday a public holiday was passed by the Senate in 
44 B.C. The resolution for Augustus was passed four- 
teen years later, after the battle of Actium. Any in- 
novation in the traditional celebration necessitated 
additional decrees. When cavalry exhibitions were in- 
troduced as a special attraction on Augustus’ birthday, 
the matter had to be taken up with the Senate for 
approval. 

There was even a snob element connected with Rom- 
an birthdays. The Emperor Tiberius refused to allow 
any processions or spectacles on his birthday. When he 
became emperor in 14 A.D., some of the wealthier com- 
moners had also begun to have birthday celebrations. 
He felt that since these festivities were no longer the 
prerogatives of gods and kings it was beneath his dignity 
as emperor to lend himself to such exhibitions. 

The Emperor Caligula, however, made a great fuss 
over his birthday. The program of the festivities was an- 
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nounced well ahead of time by the consuls. All work 
ceased on that day and the entire populace was expected 
to turn out to do homage to the emperor. Anyone who 
went about his ordinary occupations and failed to ap- 
pear at the festival or to make proper offerings to the 
gods in Caligula’s name was likely to feel the emperor's 
wrath. 

Cities and states celebrated the birthday of their 
patrons. In the first century B.C., all Sicily commemo- 
rated the birthday of Timoleon of Corinth, who had 
freed them from the rule of Syracuse and given them 
democracy. 
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IN EUROPE BIRTHDAYS ARE USUALLY CELEBRATED SEDATELY 
with a family dinner. In America we tend to reserve 
Thanksgiving and Christmas for family gatherings and 
to make birthdays occasions for friends and frolic. Par- 
ticularly is this true of childhood birthdays. 

The birthday party is the American child’s initiation 
into social life. Clutching beribboned packages, dressed 
in their best clothes, but seldom on their best behavior, 
the infants congregate to help a little playmate celebrate 
his natal day. The harassed parents struggle to herd the 
tots into games of pinning the tail on the donkey or mu- 
sical chairs. These organized diversions, however, are 
prone to turn into stampedes in which the little guests 
seem about to break the furniture and commit mayhem 
upon each other. This disorder can be quelled only by 
the appearance of the birthday cake and ice cream, the 
paper crackers to snap, the funny hats to don. After this 
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the exhausted parents can send all the little dears home 
for another year and start to clean up the mess. 

While this particular form of juvenile entertainment 
is peculiarly American, the pattern of the children’s 
birthday party cames mainly from Germany, where 
kinderfeste have always been a memorable feature of 
family life. The Nazi regime tried to remove the child 
from home influences, but in the old days, although 
German parents were strict, there were many rewards 
for the good child, and, especially on his birthday, all 
the traditional fun and festivity centered around him. 
In addition to the family dinner at which the child re- 
ceived gifts and for which he could select the menu 
with all his favorite dishes, there was also a children’s 
party to which his little friends were invited. 

The candle-lit birthday cake is also an importation 
from Germany. The round layered frosted cake with the 
candles stuck in decorative holders is typically Ameri- 
can, but the Germans also have a geburtstagtorten, a 
rich layered cake, put together with jam and glazed on 
top. It is decorated with fruit and nuts and often with 
little figurines. The candles are placed around the edge 
of the plate. These are made only on very special occa- 
sions. The usual birthday cake is a napfkuchen, a butter 
cake made in an elaborate ring mold, dusted with 
powdered sugar and ringed with candles; or a rectangu- 
lar stollen, rich with fruit and nuts with lighted candles 
around the edge. 

In the Scandinavian countries birthdays are cele- 
brated quietly by having a few friends in for kringle and 
a pot of hot chocolate with whipped cream. The kringle 
is a pretzel-shaped cake topped with sugar and raisins 
and almonds. For special gala birthdays, such as the 
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fiftieth, a krausekaga is ordered from a pastry shop. This 
is a towering confection made of graduated rings of 
rich pastry set one on top of the other to make a pyra- 
mid. The krausekaga is decorated with tiny flags stuck 
at angles around the top and is ringed with flowers, but 
candles are not the custom here. Wine to “skol” the 
birthday celebrant is always served with this gala cake. 

There seems to have been a special affinity between 
cakes and birthdays dating from classical times. A letter 
written by the Roman Emperor Hadrian tells of how he 
ordered cakes dispatched by special messenger to all 
those who were invited to his birthday celebration but 
were unable to attend. We assume that those who came 
to the party were feted with cakes also. 

The custom of lighted candles on the cakes started 
with the Greeks. Philochonus records that on the sixth 
day of each month, the birthday of Artemis, goddess of 
the moon and the hunt, honey cakes round as the moon 
and lit with tapers were placed on the temple altars of 
this goddess. We could find no accounts of birthday 
candles, however, between the days of the Greek moon- 
worshippers and the German kinderfeste. 

The Germans, who are responsible for our lovely cus- 
tom of the Christmas tree, carried this idea over to birth- 
days also. Frequently a little pine tree, decorated with 
bonbons and ribbons, is set in the center of the birthday 
table and the presents are piled beneath it. German 
birthday lore also includes a Birthday Man, a bearded 
elf who is supposed to bring gifts to the child who has 
been obedient and respectful all the year. Images of 
this gnome, before the last war at least, were on sale at 
toy stores and were set up on the birthday table. How- 
ever, since the Birthday Man is largely an invention of 
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the toymakers rather than a spontaneous creation of 
folk-lore, he has never achieved much importance as a 
giver of gifts to compare with Santa Claus or even the 
Easter Bunny. 

Birthday candles, in folk belief, are endowed with 
special magic for granting wishes. There are various 
ways of invoking their spell. Sometimes the birthday 
child makes a wish (these wishes must never be spoken 
aloud or the magic fails), and if he can blow out all the 
candles on his cake with one puff, the wish is sure to 
come true. Another method is for each guest at the table 
to make a private wish and blow out one candle to 
guarantee that it will come to pass. 

Lighted tapers and sacrificial fires have had a special 
mystic significance ever since man first set up altars to 
his gods. The birthday candles are thus an honor and 
tribute to the birthday child and bring good fortune. 
Among the peasants in some parts of Germany it was 
the custom to light the candles on the cake when the 
birthday child first woke and to keep them burning, re- 
placing them if necessary, until the cake was eaten at 
the family meal. This was done to ensure a happy year 
for the child. Also, it was believed that the hearth fire 
should not be allowed to die out on the birthday of any 
member of the family lest the coming year bring him 
misfortune. 

There are various other folk beliefs about birthday 
candles. If the candle sparks, it means a gift. If one 
wishes to discover whether or not one’s lover is true, 
one can run a pin horizontally through a candle. If the 
pin pierces the wick and stays in place when the can- 
dle burns down, one’s love is true and marriage is in 
the offing. If the pin drops out when the flame reaches 
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it, one had best cast about for a new love, for the old 
one has no serious intentions. 

Birthday greetings and wishes for happiness are an 
intrinsic part of this holiday. While nowadays, this cus- 
tom is merely a friendly gesture and one ardently sup- 
ported by the greeting card manufacturers, originally 
the idea was rooted in magic. The working of spells for 
good and evil is the chief usage of witchcraft. One is 
especially susceptible to such spells on his birthday, as 
one’s personal spirits are about at the time. Dreams 
dreamed on the birthday eve should be remembered, 
for they are predictions of the future brought by the 
guardian spirits which hover over one’s bed on the birth- 
day eve. Birthday greetings have power for good or ill 
because one is closer to the spirit world on this day. 
Good wishes bring good fortune, but the reverse is also 
true, so one should avoid enemies on one’s birthday and 
be surrounded only by well-wishers. “Happy birthday” 
and “Many happy returns of the day” are the traditional 
greetings. When it is the nameday, or saint’s day that is 
being celebrated, the greeting is “I wish you happiness 
for your nameday that you may remain healthy, live 
long, and arrive in Heaven.” 

Rhymed greetings and birthday odes are also tradi- 
tional. In Europe, greetings are often printed in the 
form of a heart. These are called carmina figurata. 
Rhymed greetings in former times were usually com- 
posed by the sender and written in longhand, but now 
we can buy gay printed birthday greetings with every 
imaginable sentiment, religious, romantic or comic. 

Since the personal new year should be blessed at its 
inception, wishes for happiness, to be truly effective, 
should be given when the birthday child first wakes, 
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or even at midnight on the birthday eve, as with New 
Year's greetings. Written congratulations should arrive 
by the first post. There is an old superstition that greet- 
ings which arrive too late bring bad luck rather than 
good. It is also a bad omen if the birthday cake “falls,” 
or if the weather is stormy. 

There is an old and widespread belief that one should 
be cautious about what one does on one’s birthday, for 
what happens on this day will set the pattern for the 
coming year. One should always do some work on one’s 
birthday to make sure that the coming year will be prof- 
itable and free from idleness, but fun and festivity 
should be part of the day also. One should keep clear 
of quarrels or any unpleasantness. 

There are many superstitions regarding the in- 
fluence of the day on which a child is born. This no- 
tion ranges from an elaborate casting of horoscopes, 
for which the exact minute of birth and the latitude 
and longitude of the birthplace must be taken into 
consideration, to such simple folk predictions as the 
old English poem: 


Monday’s child is fair of face, 

Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 

Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 

Thursday’s child has far to go, 

Friday's child is loving and giving, 
Saturday's child works hard for a living, 

But the child that is born on the Sabbath day, 
Is fair and wise and good and gay. 


There is an interesting correlation in this old folk 
rhyme with the Greek notion that to be born on the 
third day of the month, the birthday of Athena, Ares 
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and Saturn, was bad luck; while the fourth of the 
month (which was sacred to Heracles, Aphrodite and 
Hermes) presaged a life of hard work. To be born on 
Sunday is considered lucky in most folk belief. In Hin- 
du India, Sunday is a fortunate day for the birth of a 
daughter, while Wednesday is the most propitious day 
for a son to be bom. 

Among primitive non-European peoples, there are 
many superstitions regarding the significance of the 
day on which the child is born. The Malagasy, of the 
island of Madagascar, consult an elaborate fortune- 
telling callendar when a child is born to determine his 
future. This is not a horoscope but a series of predic- 
tions for each day of the year. If the child is born on 
an unlucky day, however, there are measures which 
may be taken to counteract the evil magic. 

For example, if the child is born on the first day of 
February, it is predicted that, at some time during his 
lifetime, his house will burn down, unless the family 
undertake counter-magic against this fate. To avoid 
the ill fortune, the family builds a little hut out in the 
fields. The mother, with the newborn infant in her 
arms, goes inside and the father sets fire to the flimsy 
structure. When it is well ablaze, the mother rushes 
out screaming lustily with the child in her arms. Even 
if she should singe her hair or scorch her dress, it is 
considered well worth while since by this means a 
more serious conflagration in the future is avoided. 

The Malagasy believe that if a girl child is born on a 
certain day, her first child is doomed to die. To avert 
this calamity, the girl herself, as soon as she is old 
enough to perform this rite, kills a grasshopper and 
wraps it in a little shroud. The dead insect represents 
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her doomed child. Then she catches more grasshop- 
pers, pulls a few legs and wings off each and lays the 
crippled insects around the shrouded corpse. The 
buzzing, tortured insects represent the mourners at 
the funeral. The girl then weeps and mourns over the 
dead grasshopper like Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren. After this, she need have no more fear that her 
future baby will die, for fate would not be so cruel as 
to make her mourn twice for a dead child. 

Again, if a boy is born on a day that marks him for 
poverty, he can assure a reasonable degree of prosperity 
for himself by buying some cheap imitation jewels and 
burying them. This action gives the lie to his omen, 
for who but a wealthy man could throw away jewels. 

In English folk-lore, it was considered lucky for the 
mother to bring the newborn child downstairs for the 
first time on a Sunday. However, whether weekday or 
Sunday, it was believed that the child must go up in 
the world before he came down, as a token of improv- 
ing his lot in life rather than retrograding. If there was 
a floor above that on which the infant was born, the 
mother would carry him upstairs before taking him 
down. If there was no upper floor, she would climb up 
on a chair with the child in her arms before she de- 
scended to a lower floor. 


A birthday game regularly practiced among children 
today is to give the birthday child a spank for each 
year and “one to grow on,” or to pour water on him. 
The latter practice is an ancient symbol of growth and 
fertility. The original symbolism of the birthday 
whacks, according to Wilhelm Schmidt, Geburtstag im 
Altertum, was to soften up the body for the tomb, a bit 
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of medieval humor, no doubt. Nowadays, the spank- 
ing is a childish sport with no macabre overtones. 

Another old custom is to plant a tree at the birth of 
each child in the family. This tree is tended with care 
as its growth is believed to parallel that of the child. 
If the tree droops, the child sickens. In some parts of 
Europe, an apple tree is planted for a boy and a pear 
tree for a girl. One famous tree of this sort was the 
Edgewell tree, an oak which grew in the grounds of 
Dalhousie Castle near Edinburgh. The tree was 
planted at the time of the birth of the first earl of Dal- 
housie and became linked in some mystical manner 
with the fate of the family line. There is a story that 
an old forester, clearing brush with some of the estate 
gardeners on a windless summer afternoon, was 
startled to see a large branch fall from the old oak. 
“The laird’s deid noo,” the old men cried. The others 
thought that this was just an old man’s vagary, but 
when they returned to the castle, they discovered that, 
in truth, Fox Maule, the eleventh earl of Dalhousie, 
had died suddenly that afternoon. 

We mentioned earlier in this chapter that birthday 
greetings are believed to be magically effective only if 
they are delivered early on the birthday morning. This 
superstition is widespread, but nowhere is it put into 
practice with so much gusto as in Mexico. 


In that country, birthday, or more usually name 
day, celebrations center around the mananitas, the 
birthday songs. The Western Union messengers who 
sing “Happy birthday to you” are probably the north- 
of-the-border equivalent of this form of congratula- 
tion but the singing telegrams are pallid greetings 
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indeed compared to the Mexican mananitas. The birth- 
day songs are delivered by mariachis, strolling folk 
orchestras which can be hired for birthday songs, lov- 
ers’ serenades or any other form of musical tribute. 
These musicians travel in groups numbering from 
three to a dozen performers. They sing the folk melo- 
dies of Mexico, accompanying themselves on stringed 
instruments: guitar, violin, the big guitarro and tiny 
vibuela. Some of the larger groups include cornets and 
horns. 

Relatives or friends of the person who is celebrating 
his nameday hire the musicians. The person to be ser- 
enaded is supposed to be surprised and to know noth- 
ing of the arrangements. However, some one in the 
house has to be warned ahead of time, for there must 
be plenty of food and drink on hand the night before. 
The mananitas begin long before any of the shops 
open. 

If the affair is to take place in a crowded neighbor- 
hood, it is a wise precaution to obtain a permit for a 
gallo from the police. Gallo means “cock” and is the 
name given to any serenade which takes place in the 
wee sma’ hours of the morning. A gallo begins when 
the cocks start crowing, between two and four in the 
morning. At this hour, the mariachis can be sure that 
their song will be the first thing the celebrant hears 
when he wakes on the birthday morn. Neighbors 
waked at this unholy hour on a working day may com- 
plain to the police if a permit has not been secured. 
However, if they are Mexicans, they are much more 
likely to get up and join the fun, since it is impossible 
to go back to sleep with a gallo in the vicinity. 

The mariachis play and sing lustily outside the house 
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until the inmates are awake. Then they are invited in- 
side for a rousing breakfast of huevos rancheros, tama- 
les, tortilla, frijoles, coffee and beer. Singing makes the 
mariachis very hungry and thirsty and these musicians 
are celebrated throughout Mexico for their hearty ap- 
petites. By the time breakfast is over, word of the fes- 
tivities has gone around and friends and neighbors 
begin to drop around to offer congratulations and have 
a bite and listen to the music. The mariachis stay all 
day, playing, singing and eating, and people keep com- 
ing in. No one in the household considers going to 
work on such a day. 

A man who is the head of a business is often ser- 
enaded in this fashion by the entire staff of his office 
or factory. Thus all his employees get a day’s holiday 
and a feast at the boss’ expense, but he has to appear 
overjoyed at the compliment his employees have paid 
him. Many go-getting American businessmen in Mexi- 
co have been considerably put out by this custom, but 
they can't do anything about it. 

The mananita songs are quite standardized, although 
there are innumerable verses and variations. The most 
popular one for a woman or girl is: 


El dia en que tu naciste The day when you were born 
Nacieron todas las flores. Were born all the flowers. 

El dia en que tu naciste. The day when you were born 
Cantaron los ruisefiores. The nightingales sang. 

Ya viene amaneciendo, Now the dawn is coming, 

Ya la luz del dia nos vid Now the light of day has seen us 
Despierta, amiga mia, Awake, my friend, (my beloved) 
Mira que ya amaneci6. Look, it has dawned. 

Quisiera ser solecito I wish I were a sunbeam 

Para entrar por tu ventana To be able to enter your window 
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Y darte los buenos dias And say good morning to you 
Acostadito en tu cama. Lying in your bed. 
Por la luna doy un peso, For the moon I'd give a peso, 
Por el sol doy un tostén, For the sun I'd give a half; 
Por mi amiga Marianita (or For my friend, Marianita, (or 
whatever the name of the girl any other name) 
may be) My life and my heart. 
La vida y el corazén. 
De las estrellas del cielo Of the stars from the heavens 
Quisiera bajarte dos, I should like to take down two— 
Una para saludarte One with which to greet you 
Y otra pa (sic) decirte adiés. And another to say good-bye. 


Mananitas are for adults. Children’s birthdays or saints’ 
days are celebrated quietly in the family, except in 
cases where contact with North Americans has intro- 
duced the birthday cake and the children’s party pat- 
tern. The only childhood birthday of importance in 
Mexico is the fifteenth birthday for a girl. This is her 
birthday, not her nameday, and the only time a birth- 
day is celebrated in Catholic families. This occasion is 
a sort of coming-out party. The fifteen-year-old, dressed 
in pale blue or pale pink silk with ribbons in her hair 
is presented to society at an evening reception, usually 
with music and dancing. This is to announce that the 
family has a marriageable daughter and that suitors 
with honorable intentions will be welcomed. 
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IN EVERY COUNTRY BIRTHDAYS ARE THE PARTICULAR DE- 
light of the very young and the very old. In the 
middle years, we sometimes prefer to forget these mile- 
stones along the road to age. But every child knows 
the pride of reaching ten when he can write his age in 
two digits. Then there is the thrill of entering the 
“teens,” the importance of reaching twenty-one and 
being able to vote. On thirtieth birthdays, however, 
we are apt to shed a few quiet tears for our lost youth; 
the fortieth we tend to ignore, but at fifty, birthdays 
become important again. On the seventieth birthday, 
with admiring friends and relatives telling us how won- 
derful we are for our age, we begin to count the years 
with pride. At eighty, the family assembles to pay trib- 
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ute and we pose with a great-grandchild on the knee 
for a four generation picture. And if we reach ninety 
we get our pictures printed in the local paper, stand- 
ing beside a huge cake crowded with candles. 

The Chinese take this varying attitude towards 
birthdays into account in their natal day customs. No- 
where are birthdays celebrated with more ceremony 
and delight than in China—at least in the old days— 
and the Chinese have a way of clinging to their old 
customs in spite of changing rulers. The Chinese, how- 
ever, concentrate their festivities on the birthdays that 
really count. There is a family ceremony to celebrate 
the completion of the child’s first month, and also the 
end of his first year. His tenth birthday, the Cycle of 
Ten, is likewise a festive occasion. Thereafter, how- 
ever, birthdays are usually passed over with little no- 
tice until the fiftieth one arrives. The fiftieth and every 
tenth birthday thereafter is a signal event. The Chinese 
have a different system of reckoning age from that of 
the West. The child at birth is considered to be a year 
old, that is, in his first year. Another year is added, not 
on his birthday, but on the Chinese New Year. By this 
system of counting, a child born on the last day of the 
year will be two years old on the next day. This raises 
considerable difficulties when Chinese try to fill out 
American questionnaires. 

Shou Hsing, also called the Old Man of the Southern 
Pole, the God of Longevity, is the special patron of 
birthdays. He is a stellar deity represented by Canopus, 
the second brightest star in the heavens. Almost every 
Chinese family has a portrait of Shou Hsing which is 
brought out for each birthday celebration. He is rep- 
resented as an old man with a high brow and pointed 
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head. He rides a fawn and carries in one hand a peach, 
the fruit of longevity, and in the other a crooked staff. 

The Fullness of the Month, the first celebration of a 
Chinese child, is held in the mother’s quarters and at- 
tended only by the immediate family. The guests bring 
presents of white eggs, symbols of long life; duck eggs 
dyed red, symbols of happiness; acacia incense, symbol 
of prosperity; and flower seeds, symbol of beautiful 
children. During the mother’s pregnancy, a portrait of 
the Mother of Heaven is kept hanging in her bedcham- 
ber to watch over her and the coming child. At the 
Fullness of the Month ceremony, this portrait is taken 
down from the wall and attached to a paper balloon. 
A taper is lighted in the balloon and it is sent up into 
the sky, carrying the Mother of Heaven back among 
the stars with the gratitude of all the family for her 
kindness to the mortal mother and her infant. 

The child’s first birthday, the Rounding of the Year, 
is also a family celebration. In some parts of China, a 
unique method of determining the child’s future is 
practiced on this occasion. A large bamboo sieve, such 
as farmers use for winnowing grain, is placed on a 
table in front of the ancestral tablets of the family. On 
the sieve are laid out objects in miniature, a set of 
money-scales, shears, hooks, ornaments, toys, weapons, 
etc. The child, dressed entirely in new clothes, is set 
down in the center of the sieve amid all the objects. 
The family watch eagerly to see which of the collec- 
tion he will take up in his chubby fist, for this is an in- 
dication of his future career. If the child is a boy and 
seizes a book, he will be a scholar; if a pen, he will be 
a writer; if the scales, he will be a merchant; if a gold 
ornament, he will become rich. Doolittle tells of a 
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child, who when placed upon the sieve, seized a minia- 
ture sword in one hand and a replica of an official seal 
in the other. The boy grew up to be a Chancellor of 
the Empire. 

Nora Waln, in “The House of Exile,” describes the 
festivities of the Cycle of Ten held in the great house- 
hold in honor of four young cousins of the extended 
family, all of whom reached their first decade in the 
autumn of the same year (this was in the early 
1920's). 

“The twins, Shao-yi and his sister Ching-o, and the 
cousins Nan-wei and Ming-chi were all four born in 
full moon of Chrysanthemums and completed the 
Cycle of Ten in the autumn of the same year as the 
Elder filled his eighth decade. 

So, when the moon was round in Chrysanthemums, 
the birthday awnings were spread over the Garden of 
Children and their courts were decorated with pic- 
turesque lanterns, happiness banners, and crimson joy 
characters. Their dwelling houses were filled with love- 
ly flowers and the model ships were set afloat on the 
shallow sand pool with all flags flying. 

The relatives sent gifts. The birthday children were 
dressed in festival gowns and received congratulations 
from all the Family, who bowed to them in turn. The 
Family Elders permitted each birthday child to choose 
an entertainment for the combined party. 

Shao-yi asked for the marionette players. A tiny 
stage was put up for them, and the same plays given 
as are given in the theatres. The troupe responded to 
every request. They did The Women Robbers, A Visit 
to the Moon, Submission to the T’ang Emperor, and 
Shao-yi’s favorite, The Battle of the Red Cliff, which 
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had to be repeated three times for his special benefit. 

Shao’s twin asked for the juggler. He came. He was 
a child not much larger than Hsing-mu; but he threw 
plates above his head and caught them on a twirling 
stick balanced on his nose, danced between sharp 
swords, turned handsprings while he tossed eggs about 
and yet did not break one, and finally, took a live rab- 
bit out of Ching-o’s pocket and gave it to her as a 
birthday present. 

Nan-wei asked for the candy maker and was laughed 
at for wanting this ordinary old man, who comes by 
the To and From the World Gate every day, as a spe- 
cial treat on a feast day. But he was invited in, and was 
one of the most popular features of the birthday. He 
made nests of birds, ladies’ fans, three-sailed fishing- 
craft, prancing horses, a cat with kittens, the God of 
Happiness, a monkey eating an orange, and whatever 
was asked for, from syrup which he boiled—on a little 
charcoal stove that he carried with him—and blew deft- 
ly into shape through a hollow reed. 

Ming-chi asked for the fortune teller from the Street 
of the Sound of Thunder. He found signs of good omen 
in the palms of all the children, and foretold marvel- 
ous adventures to come to them all in the future. 

At evening the birthday feast, for which the birth- 
day children chose the menu, was served on a long 
table in the open courtyard. The table was lighted by 
forty candles arranged in four groups of ten each, and 
held in bronze holders made in the likeness of the tor- 
toise. After dark, old Camel-back set off a bevy of sky- 
rocketing stars—one for each child to wish on.” 

The sixtieth birthday is an especially important one 
everywhere in the orient. In China, the sixtieth birth- 
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day of the head of the household is a momentous oc- 
casion. Cards are sent out to all friends and relatives 
and each guest brings or sends a present. At birthdays 
of important mandarins or government officials, the ar- 
ray of gifts is dazzling. However, part of this is just for 
show and it is customary for the recipient to decline to 
accept some of the gifts. A tactful and courteous per- 
son will select only a few of the less expensive offer- 
ings, though he is flattered at a large and expensive 
array. 


The late Rev. Justus Doolittle told of a mandarin of 
Hai Huong who wished to gain favor with the viceroy. 
He purchased a variety of gifts on credit as a tribute to 
the viceroy on his sixtieth birthday celebration, with 
the understanding that those gifts which the viceroy 
rejected could be returned. He also borrowed from a 
friend a costly string of pearls which had once be- 
longed to an emperor. He was sure that the viceroy 
would realize that such an elaborate gift was merely 
for purposes of display and, after admiring the pearls, 
would decline them as an offering too expensive to be 
accepted. However, to the consternation of the man- 
darin, and the even greater consternation of his friend, 
the viceroy put aside all the presents, accepting only 
the pearls. The mandarin’s magnificent gesture cost 
him dear, for although he beggared himself to obtain 
another string of pearls for his friend, the originals 
were irreplaceable and he lost a fortune and a friend- 
ship. 

Sixtieth birthdays are signal occasions in Korea also. 
They are celebrated in all walks of life with as much 
elaboration as the family can afford, but in the old. 
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days, among the nobles, the ceremonies were extrava- 
gently magnificent. A public holiday was declared on 
the sixtieth birthday of the king or queen. A special 
session was held for the granting of titles and degrees; 
all the soldiers of the royal army were given gifts and 
all prisoners were released from the jails. The nobles 
attended court, bringing luxurious gifts to the ruler 
and performing the ceremonial bows before the throne. 
The common people performed their obeisances before 
pictures of the ruler which were specially made and 
sold for this occasion. 

The Maharajahs of India also hold lavish festivities 
on their sixtieth birthdays. All their followers arrive at 
the palace on these occasions bringing token gifts. The 
Rajah, however, makes much more lavish gifts to these 
guests, as birthdays in this country are considered to 
be a time of giving rather than receiving. Alms are dis- 
tributed to the poor on the Rajah’s birthday also. 

A most fabulous celebration was held to commemo- 
rate the sixtieth anniversary of Aga Khan. In the 
Western world, the Aga Khan is notorious as a multi- 
millionaire, a former president of the League of Na- 
tions’ assembly, a four-time winner of the English 
Derby, and one-time father-in-law of a Hollywood 
movie star. In India, however, he is the divine ruler of 
the Khoja Arabs, a direct descendant of Mohammed 
through his daughter Fatima. The Aga Khan is regarded 
as a holy man with divine powers by his people. Water 
in which he has bathed is believed to be a cure for 
disease and is eagerly sought as a remedy for many ills. 

The Khoja Arabs are a prosperous group who donate 
ten percent of their wealth to the coffers of the Aga 
Khan. In addition to this contribution, they make fab- 
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ulous gifts to him on his anniversaries. On the twenty- 
fifth, they gave him his weight in silver, on the fiftieth, 
his weight in gold, and on the sixtieth, the diamond 
anniversary, his weight in diamonds. 

This presentation was made at a ceremony at the 
Brabourne Stadium in Bombay in March, 1946, and 
witnessed by many thousands of people. A huge scale 
was built, on one side of which was placed the bro- 
caded swivel chair for the Aga Khan, while on the 
other were heaped the diamonds until they balanced 
the 243 pounds at which the Khan tipped the scale. 
The diamonds were loaned for the occasion by English 
firms. Commercial gems packed in bullet-proof plastic 
cases, they shimmered and glittered in the Indian sun 
as they were heaped on the scale, $2,200,000 worth of 
them. The diamonds were later returned to England 
and their equivalent in cash distributed among chari- 
table and medical institutions and to the poor. 

Many thousands witnessed this ceremony, which 
was a colorful and awe inspiring spectacle. The mem- 
bers of the Aga Khan legion were in attendance in 
their resplendent scarlet and gold robes. In the re- 
served seats were the merchant princes and viziers to 
the Aga Khan with their wives in shimmering saris 
and glittering jewels. The ceremony was repeated the 
following August in Dar es Salaam, Tanganyika, East 
Africa, where many of the Ismaili Moslems, followers 
of the Aga Khan, have migrated. 

The followers of Nehru wished to celebrate his six- 
tieth birthday by weighing him in diamonds also. This 
would not have been so costly a tribute as that for Aga 
Khan, since Nehru weighs considerably less than the 
portly Khan, but Nehru refused the honor. He felt that 
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such an extravagant outlay was not in keeping with 
his political role in India. 

Although the birthdays of Rajahs and political lead- 
ers are commemorated with pomp and ceremony, the 
common people do not keep birthdays. Gandhi's birth- 
day was publicly celebrated in his later years, but he 
never had a birthday party until he became a great 
leader. The attitude toward birthdays in India is rem- 
iniscent of that already described in ancient Greece. 
The important birthdays are those of nobles, rulers and 
gods. Birthdays for the common man are unimportant 
and for women of any class, non-existent. Grecian 
women never celebrated their birthdays, while the In- 
dians go a step further and believe that it is bad luck 
for a woman to take notice of her natal day. In India 
as in ancient Greece, birthdays of the gods are im- 
portant festivals. 

Birth records are scrupulously kept by all classes, 
however. This is done because precise statistics regard- 
ing the birth must be furnished to the astrologer so 
that he may cast an accurate horoscope. Even the poor- 
est Hindu families manage to scrape together the ten 
rupees, which is the smallest fee for which one can 
procure the services of an astrologer. The wealthy pay 
fantastic sums to have horoscopes drawn by famous 
seers for their newborn children. If the child is a boy, 
the horoscope is particularly important, but a daugh- 
ter needs a horoscope also for it is important to her in 
securing a husband later on. Even families who put 
little faith in astrology have horoscopes drawn for their 
children because it is difficult to make a good marriage 
if the prospective bride or bridegroom cannot produce 
such a document, for, the Hindus reason, how can one 
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know whether the destinies of the pair will be in har- 
mony unless one can consult their respective charts. 
The stars of the two must agree before any betrothal 
can take place. 

The child’s horoscope is kept in the house and con- 
sulted before he makes any important moves, such as 
starting to school, going on a journey, opening a busi- 
ness, and especially, of course, getting married. When 
the child leaves his parents’ home, he takes his horo- 
scope with him, with instructions to find an astrologer 
to interpret it for him in case he has to make some 
important decision, or encounters any difficulties. 

The Chinese consult the horoscopes of a prospective 
bride and groom before the formal betrothal likewise, 
although the astrologer is not quite so important in 
China as in India. 

Birthdays of the gods are important religious festi- 
vals in India, but none of these is so colorful and so im- 
portant a day as the birthday of Krishna. The cere- 
monies begin at ten o'clock of the birthday eve. Men, 
women and children arrayed in their best, troop to the 
temple. Here the priests chant the story of the birth of 
the god. This recital lasts two hours, ending exactly at 
midnight, which was the hour the god was born. 

On the stroke of twelve, the doors of the inner shrine 
are thrown open and the image of the infant Krishna 
lying in his cradle is exhibited to the worshippers. The 
crowd hails this sight with cries of “Victory, Victory.” 
The image is then given a ceremonial bath of five nec- 
tars (milk, curds, ghee, honey and sugar). This bath- 
water is then”carried outside by the votaries and a 
trickle of it poured into the outstretched palms of the 
worshippers. 
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The story of Krishna’s birth is a romantic one, the 
full account of which, as mentioned, consumes two 
hours. The salient facts, however, are as follows: Kan- 
sa, a wicked demon, who was chariot driver to a king 
and his beautiful bride, was told by Heaven that the 
eighth child of the royal couple would destroy him. 
Kansa planned to evade his fate by killing the queen. 
However, the king saved her life by promising Kansa 
that he could take each child as it was born. The first 
six children were given to the demon, but the seventh 
and eighth were incarnations of the god Vishnu; Krish- 
na and his brother, Balarana. Krishna was spirited 
from the palace soon after his birth and taken to the 
bed of Yasoda, a cowherd’s wife who had just given 
birth to a baby girl. The cowherd’s daughter was taken 
to the palace and placed beside the queen. When the 
demon came to kill the child, the infant rose into the 
sky and vanished. 

Krishna grew up happily in the house of his foster 
parents, playing with other boys in the pastures, pull- 
ing the tails of the calves in the cowpens, wandering 
in the forest that echoed with the hum of bees and the 
cries of peacocks. It was an idyllic childhood, tales of 
which delight the Indian heart. Krishna’s divine power 
manifested itself early and, as an infant, he vanquished 
the child-killer demoness Putana and so became the 
protector of children everywhere. Krishna is a lusty, 
amorous, dynamic god, especially popular among the 
simple people, who rejoice in his birthday festival, 
which lasts several days, usually ending with a fair and 
carnival. 
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WHEN THE ROMAN EMPIRE WENT INTO A DECLINE IN EU- 
rope, birthday celebrations declined also. There were 
no formal arrangements for keeping birth records dur- 
ing the Dark Ages. With the exception of princelings 
and children of the nobility, few people knew the date 
of their birth and were frequently vague as to exactly 
how old they were. Even if they knew the date of their 
birth, they did not celebrate it, because the Church, 
the dominating influence in secular as well as in holy 
matters, considered birthday festivities to be survivals 
of heretical practice. The Greek and Roman birthday 
feasts were looked upon as pagan orgies. To be sure, 
there are birthday celebrations mentioned in the Bible, 
but only to commemorate the natal day of such wicked 
heretics as Pharaoh and Herod. 

When the early Christians were trying to fix the date 
of Christ’s birth, many of the Church Fathers consid- 
ered it sacrilegious to assume that a Divine Being had 
a birthday and, even if he had, they proclaimed that 
there should be no attempt to celebrate it, as this was 
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an impious pagan custom. Father Origen declared in 
245 that it would be a sin even to consider keeping 
the birthday of Christ “as though He were a King 
Pharaoh.” 

In spite of priestly disapproval, the nobles frequent- 
ly held revels in their castles to commemorate their 
birthdays. These affairs were merely great eating and 
drinking orgies; we found no mention of birthday 
cakes or any formalized celebration. All sober minded 
and pious citizens considered such festivities immoral 
as well as frivolous. 

However, by the twelfth century the parish churches 
were keeping birth records and the child was given the 
name of a patron saint at baptism. By the fourteenth cen- 
tury this had become part of Church ritual. According 
to canonical law, it became the priest’s duty to bestow 
a holy name upon the child if the name the parents 
had chosen did not appear in the Calendar of Saints. 
This is still true in the modern Catholic Church. 

From this time on, Catholics celebrated their saint's 
day or name day rather than their birthday. The signif- 
icance of the name day is often misunderstood by Prot- 
estants who do not follow this custom. The name day 
is not the day of baptism, but the day sacred to the 
saint whose name the child bears and who is his patron 
and guardian through life. 

The idea of a protective spirit which attends the 
child at birth is a very ancient one. We have mentioned 
the Greek daemon, the personal spirit which watched 
over one and was allied with the god on whose special 
day the person was born. The Romans had a similar 
conception called the genius. The guardian angel and 
the fairy godmother of the medieval fairy tales, who 
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appears at the child’s christening bringing gifts and 
foretelling destiny, are all part of this ancient idea of 
the protective spirit. 

In the Middle Ages, it was believed that evil spirits 
were especially dangerous to the newborn infant, ea- 
gerly awaiting an opportunity to gain ascendency over 
its soul. A baby before baptism was in constant peril 
from witches and fairies too. The fat of unbaptized in- 
fants was a prized ingredient in the witches phar- 
macopoeia and these evil women were constantly 
snooping about ready to make off with unsanctified in- 
fants. Fairies also made off with Christian babies, leav- 
ing their own changeling children in the respectable 
cradles. It was felt, therefore, that the child had to be 
baptized immediately, preferably on the day of its 
birth, so that it would have heavenly protection against 
these perils. 

The ritual of baptism is also a curious mixture of 
Christian and pagan custom. The rite itself occurs in 
many non-Christian religions. The Celtic order of 
Druids which originated in Gaul about the second cen- 
tury B.C. practiced baptism, as did the pagan Maori of 
New Zealand and the Maya of pre-Conquest Yucatan. 
The Maya priests baptized the children by moistening 
their foreheads and the spaces between their fingers 
and toes with holy water. This water was pure rain 
water taken from rock hollows in the forest and mixed 
with flower essence and cacao. 

The heathen Norsemen had a naming ceremony 
which was much like the Christian baptism and may 
have been adapted from Christian custom, as the Vi- 
kings had contact with Christianity long before they 
themselves were converted. In this rite the father, or 
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some important male relative, sprinkled the child with 
water, made the sign of “Thor’s holy hammer” over its 
head and pronounced the name by which it was to be 
known. An unnamed infant was believed to have no 
spiritual existence and could be killed if the father so 
desired. (These people practiced infanticide with un- 
wanted or weakling infants.) However, once the child 
was baptized, it was a member of the family with in- 
heritance rites and a soul which could enter Valhalla. 
To kill a named child was murder. 


The Vikings in the ninth and tenth centuries prac- 
ticed another strange baptism called “prime signing.” 
By this time most of the European continent was 
Christianized. The Vikings clung to the faith of their 
fathers and refused to be Christianized, but since they 
were mighty seamen and merchants, trading with the 
people to the south, they had themselves baptized with 
the sign of the cross (prima signatio) as a concession 
to business. This did not mean that they had accepted 
the Christian faith or forsaken the worship of Thor. 
They went through the ritual because they found that 
the Christians, who hesitated to deal with an infidel, 
were willing to trade with a “prime-signed” man, feel- 
ing that he had taken the first step toward the true 
faith. 

Baptism, as a ritual of repentance for the remission 
of sin, was an old Semitic custom long before the rise 
of the Christian Church. Christ himself was baptized 
by John the Baptist in the River Jordan. In the Chris- 
tian Church, baptism cleansed the newborn child of 
original sin and gave him his sacred name. 

If the parents chose for their child’s patron the saint 
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on whose special day the infant was born and baptized 
him on the same day, then his birthday, his name day 
and his baptismal day would all be the same date. At 
one time, it was thought that the choice of a calendar 
saint was lucky, because the patron would be especial- 
ly interested in a child born on his day and named for 
him. Therefore it was considered wise to give the child 
the name it “brought with it in its fist,” as the old say- 
ing goes, meaning the name of the saint on whose 
sacred day the infant first saw the light. It was con- 
sidered unfortunate to have too great a span of time 
between the day of birth and the day of the patron 
saint. If the saint’s day shortly preceded the birthday, 
it was thought that the child would be frustrated be- 
cause he would have to wait so long for his name day 
to arrive. If the day of the chosen saint came too long 
after the birthday, it was believed that the patron 
would stand too far from his protege and have dif- 
ficulty in looking so far back and taking proper care of 
him. 

The name day is deeply rooted in religion and mys- 
ticism. It brings each individual into personal relation- 
ship with the community of saints and is a bridge 
between the earthly life and the heavenly home. Only 
through baptism, which gives the name, does a person 
become a member of the Christian community. The 
folkway of saying it is, “You bring a heathen into 
church and take a Christian out of it.” The name day is 
more important than the birthday in Catholic com- 
munities, for, as the European peasants say, “any calf 
can have a birthday but only a Christian has a name 
day.” In the United States, however, the celebration of 
the name day has given way to the birthday even among 
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Catholics. The birthday party is such an important an- 
nual event for the American child that this pattern is 
established in childhood and followed thenceforth. 
Newcomers to America, who have always celebrated 
name days in the Old Country, find their American born 
children clamoring for a regular birthday party like the 
other children have; thus the name day is forgotten, 
even though all Catholic children still have a saint's 
name. In predominantly Catholic countries, such as 
Spain, France, Italy and Latin America, it is still the 
name day rather than the birthday which is celebrated. 

The saint’s day is not his birthday but his deathday, 
for through bodily death the faithful are born into 
heaven. St. Augustin said, “We rightly celebrate the 
birthday of those whom the world bore more happily 
for eternal life than the womb bore for the world.” So 
in churchly writings, the birthday, natalis, of the saint 
is always understood to be the day when his soul left 
its earthly clay and entered eternal and blessed life. 

For example, St. Valentine’s Day, February 14th, 
now celebrated in a flurry of lace paper hearts and lov- 
er’s knots, is the date of the death of two holy men 
named Valentine, both of whom died martyrs’ deaths 
on February 14th, A.D. 271 or 269, this two-year dis- 
crepancy being due to a lack of consistency in the re- 
ports of the early biographies of these saints. The first 
was a Roman priest who incurred the wrath of his 
superiors by coming to the aid of an errant Christian 
friend. He was thrown into prison, where he fell in love 
with the blind daughter of the jailer. Through prayer 
and devotion he miraculously restored her sight. How- 
ever, this miracle did not serve to commute his sen- 
tence and he was clubbed to death. 
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The other Valentine was a Christian bishop. Clau- 
dius, Emperor of Rome, had placed a ban on marriages 
because he discovered that his soldiers were reluctant 
to exchange the connubial comforts of home for the 
rigors of foreign campaigns. Bishop Valentine, out- 
raged at such a decree, conducted a goodly number of 
clandestine nuptials. The emperor's spies reported him 
and he was thrown into prison where he passed away, 
martyr to the cause of love, on the fourteenth of Febru- 
ary. There are other saints named Valentine also, so that 
if one wishes to call one’s child by this name, one has a 
number of patron saints to select from and a variety of 
dates to select for his name day. 

This is true, of course, of many of the sacred names. 
For example, an American friend of ours, whose name 
is Dorothy, married a Frenchman and went to live in 
Marseilles. Her parents-in-law, who were devout Cath- 
olics, decided that the patron saint of their new foreign 
daughter must be Dorothea of Montau, whose day is 
October thirtieth. The bride arrived in France that au- 
tumn and on the thirtieth of October, her husband's 
family invited the couple to a special dinner. Our friend 
was somewhat startled when she arrived to find that 
it was a special name day feast for her, with all the 
family assembled and her young nieces and nephews 
presenting nosegays and reciting verses in her honor. 

She looked up St. Dorothea of Montau and discov- 
ered that she had been a fourteenth century peasant 
from Prussia. She had married a swordsmith named 
Albert, a dour and surly character. She bore him seven 
sons, all of whom died in infancy, and finally a little 
daughter, who survived. Dorothea bore her afflictions 
with patient fortitude. Her beautiful example softened 
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the churlish heart of the swordsmith and in their later 
years Dorothea and Albert went together on pilgrim- 
ages to various shrines and were celebrated as a most 
pious couple. 

Our friend Dorothy was somewhat disconcerted to 
discover that she had as patron saint a woman who had 
lost seven sons. She confided to her sister-in-law that 
she felt this was a bad omen. The French woman 
agreed that it was a daunting idea for a Protestant 
bride and suggested she pick another St. Dorothy as a 
patron, since there are ten in the Calendar of Saints. 
January sixteenth is the day of St. Dorothy, an Irish 
abbess, who had such a contempt for earthly riches 
that she washed her hands immediately after touch- 
ing money, “that fylthy mucke,” she called it. This 
didn’t seem very propitious either, as our friend did 
not feel that way about money. 

Then she discovered another St. Dorothy, who was 
martyred at Ceasarea on February 6, 303. This St. 
Dorothy is represented as a young girl bearing a sword, 
with a wreath of roses on her head and accompanied 
by an angel. She is the patron of apples, brewers, gar- 
deners, lovers, and young couples. She seemed an ideal 
patron. 

This saint’s history is a romantic legend. She was 
sentenced to be beheaded because she would not re- 
nounce her faith. A young lawyer called Theophilus, 
who was present at her trial, mockingly asked her to 
send him some fruits and flowers from the Garden of 
Heaven, since she said that that was where she was go- 
ing. At the execution block Dorothy fell upon her 
knees and prayed. An angel appeared beside her carry- 
ing a basket in which lay three fragrant roses and three 
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rosy apples. Dorothy begged the angel to take these to 
Theophilus. When the scornful young lawyer smelled 
the roses and tasted the fruit, he straightway became 
a Christian and was later martyred in his turn. 

On February sixth our friend Dorothy’s sister-in-law 
gave another family name day dinner for her and ex- 
plained to the parents-in-law that the first one was an 
error. So all the time that our friend lived in France 
she celebrated on the day of the rosecrowned young 
martyr, Dorothy of Ceasarea. 


Names in and of themselves are fraught with magic. 
It is the belief of many people, pagan and Christian 
alike, that the name is far more than a tag to label the 
individual. It holds mysterious magic for good or for 
evil. It is a second ego with independent living, dying 
and survival. “If the body falls into dust, still the great 
name lives on.” “Whoever loses his good name is as 
unfortunate as he who loses his shadow.” Christian 
names convey not only the faith and hopes of the par- 
ents who give the name to their offspring, but the recog- 
nition and admiration of the one whose name is handed 
down. Those who name their children after great men 
do so, not only to honor the hero, but in the secret 
hope that the name will bring with it some magic 
which will mold the child in the image of the admired 
one. In naming a child for a saint, one hopes that he 
will have not merely the protection of his patron, but 
also will acquire some of the characteristics which 
made the saint great. 

Many primitive people regard the name as a vital 
portion of the individual which must be jealously 
guarded. If an enemy knows one’s true name, he may 
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use it to work magic against the owner. Therefore, a 
child was given a secret name, known only to the fami- 
ly and trusted friends. This was his true name. The 
other, his nickname, was just a harmless label which 
anyone could use. This was true of most of the tribes 
of North American Indians and also held among the 
ancient Egyptians and the Brahmans of India. The 
Australian aborigine goes furthest of all people in this 
belief. The secret name is mentioned only on most sol- 
emn occasions, and then only in a whisper. A man’s 
name is never mentioned in the presence of women 
(even his mother or his wife) nor within the hearing 
of men of another tribe. 

An Esquimo, who has a run of bad luck in hunting 
or courting, changes his name. The belief is that the 
new name makes him a new person and will bring him 
a change of fortune. 

The early Christians always changed their names 
when they were converted and baptized but usually 
kept their Christian names secret from their pagan 
neighbors. The nickname, which is still common, 
though usually for brevity or a joke rather than magic, 
originated as the name which the devil could use; your 
real and holy name was secret. 
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BIRTHDAYS ARE INTIMATELY LINKED WITH THE STARS, 
since without the calendar, no one could tell when to 
celebrate his birthday. They are also indebted to the 
stars in another way, for in early days the chief im- 
portance of birthday records was to enable the astrolo- 
gers to chart horoscopes. 

The ancient Chaldean priests, watching the puzzling 
courses of the stars on the clear desert nights, saw 
them appear and disappear, hide themselves under the 
earth to return to the other extremity of the horizon. 
They marveled at the winding courses of the planets, 
the glittering paths of the comets and the eclipses 
which obscured the moon and even dimmed the burn- 
ing face of the sun. With scrupulous care, they en- 
graved upon their tablets the records of these astro- 
nomical and meteorological phenomena. 

Although both the Chaldean and the Egyptian as- 
tronomers discovered that the yearly cycle was divided 
into twelve lunar periods, these lunar periods made 
only 854 days instead of 365. A thirteenth month had 
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to be thrown in from time to time to restore the bal- 
ance. With such inexact reckoning, no accurate system 
of chronology could be made. But little by little, a 
greater precision was attained by observing at what 
date the heliac rising of certain fixed stars took place, 
and the concept of time and the twelve month calen- 
dar was established. 

It is no wonder that this complicated and glowing 
spectacle in the sky should give rise to a luxuriant 
mythology. In the ancient Eastern civilization the stars 
were worshipped and their movements presaged divine 
power. The priests observed that everything on earth 
and in the heavens is constantly changing and it was 
natural that they should find a correlation between the 
movements of the stars and the activities of the mortals 
below. The appearance of comets and showers of fall- 
ing stars inspired the belief in the exceptional expres- 
sion of divine will. As Shakespeare wrote centuries 
later: 


When beggars die, there are no comets seen: 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of 
princes. 


This is the background for the pseudo-science of astrol- 
ogy, a combination of astronomical observation and 
mysticism, which still finds strong adherents in mod- 
ern society. One can only assume that since it has en- 
dured so long and captured the imagination and 
credulity of men for four thousand years, there must 
be something in it. 


The concept of fatality linked with the regular 
movements of the stars originated in Babylon. By the 
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time the Greeks under Alexander conquered Meso- 
potamia, they found a learned theology based upon 
astronomical observation and a system of divination by 
which the stars revealed the secrets of the future and 
the destinies of man. Astrology, which was a mystical 
religion in the East, spread over Greece and later the 
Roman Empire, chiefly as a form of divination. Both 
Greeks and Romans had their horoscopes read by ex- 
perts and consulted astrologers before making impor- 
tant decisions. The heavenly bodies which influence 
the horoscope still bear their Roman names: Jupiter, 
Saturn, Venus, Mars, Neptune, Uranus, Mercury. 

The Egyptian astrologers were famous before the 
rise of the Roman Empire. Cleopatra kept a personal 
astrologer in her palace and the horoscopes of her 
royal children, fathered by Caesar and by Anthony, 
were duly cast and frequently consulted. When An- 
thony left Cleopatra to march into Parthia, Cleopatra 
sent her astrologer with him. She told Anthony that 
she did this so that the prophet could read the omens 
and prevent her Roman lover from making any ill-ad- 
vised moves. Cleopatra was also eager to have someone 
at Anthony’s side in his voyages who would keep him 
reminded of his Egyptian love when he returned to 
his wife, Octavia. It is reported that the horoscopes 
which the astrologer cast for Anthony always pre- 
dicted his break with Octavia and his return to Cleo- 
patra. 

The Roman Emperors Augustus and Tiberius also 
maintained court astrologers in their palaces. 

With the rise of the Church, astrology was frowned 
upon as a pagan superstition, although its opponents 
could find no decrees against it in the Holy Writ. 
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There was no pronouncement to correspond to the 
Biblical phrase, “Thou shalt not suffer a witch to live,” 
which proved the death sentence for so many thou- 
sands of innocent victims during the witch hunts of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. After all, in Gene- 
sis, God said, “Let there be lights in the firmament of 
the heavens to divide the day from night; and let them 
be for signs, and seasons, and for days and years.” Also, 
it was the Star of Bethlehem, a nova of great magnifi- 
cence, which heralded the birth of Christ, and guided 
the shepherds and Wise Men to the manger. 

The desire to probe into the mysteries of the future 
is deeply rooted in human nature. Anyone who claims 
to have the power to read these infinite secrets has al- 
ways found a following. The sixteenth century was the 
period of the highest flowering of astrology, since it 
was a time of uncertainty and superstition which drove 
men in a feverish quest for some sort of assurance. The 
absolute authority of the Church was beginning to be 
questioned and the scientific method had not yet been 
invented. This was the age of the three greatest astrol- 
ogers of all time, Luca Guarnico, Cyprian Leowitz 
(called Leovitius) and Michel Nostradamus. 

Luca Guarnico, born.in Italy in 1476, was an astrol- 
oger famous at both papal palace and royal court. Al- 
though the Church fathers in general disapproved of 
astrology, many of the princes of the Church consulted 
their horoscopes and were convinced of the validity of 
their findings. Guarnico predicted from his horoscope 
readings that Alessandro Farnese would become pope 
When this prediction was fulfilled, and Farnese be- 
came Pope Paul III, he summoned Guarnico to Rome 
and knighted him and made him a Bishop. Guarnico 
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also predicted to Pope Paul the exact day and cause of 
his death. In 1493 Guarnico announced that Giovanni 
de Medici would be pope within twenty years. In 1518 
he became Pope Leo X. Guarnico’s fame spread 
throughout Europe. King Henry II and his Queen 
Catherine de Medici called Guarnico to the court of 
France to be their official astrologer. 

Leovitius turned his attention to great historical 
events of the past and wrote a book proving that every 
disaster in history—and note that even the word dis- 
aster comes from dis (against) and astra (star )—had 
been presaged by warning from the heavens. He as- 
sured the reader that a conjunction in Sagittarius in 
73 A.D. resulted in the fall of Jerusalem; that a con- 
junction in Capricorn in 312 A.D. brought Constantine 
to the Roman scepter. Richard the Second’s rise was 
due to an eclipse of the sun in Gemini, and the comet 
of 1583 produced Henry VIII's break with Rome. 

Nostradamus, the famous French seer, who was born 
in 1503, had a high reputation as a medical doctor 
even before he became known for his remarkable pre- 
dictions. He foretold the fire of London, the French 
Revolution, the rise of Napoleon. Some of his quatrains 
have been interpreted as a foreseeing of the invention 
of the airplane and the bombing of cities from the air. 
He also presaged the rise of Russia after the Second 
World War. 

Almost all the royal courts of the period maintained 
a court astrologer who was consulted on all questions 
of importance. Horoscopes were painstakingly drawn 
up for all royal infants. Louis XIV is reported to 
have gone so far in his desire to have an accurate horo- 
scope for the future Dauphin of France, that he con- 
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cealed the astrologer Morin behind a screen in the 
bridal apartment on the night of the King’s wedding 
to Anne of Austria. The astrologer could thus know 
the precise moment of conception as well as birth and 
therefore have more exact data for his predictions for 
the future of the hoped-for offspring. 

Ivan IV of Russia, known as Ivan the Terrible, also 
maintained a personal astrologer in his court. Ivan be- 
came Tsar of all the Russians on January 16, 1547, the 
first of the Moscovite rulers to assume and retain this 
title. Ivan was a neurotic and choleric man on an inse- 
cure throne and he kept his power by instigating a 
reign of terror. Those who conspired against him, or 
who were suspected of doing so, were tortured or 
killed. He murdered high officials, wiped out whole 
villages who defied his edicts, and even in a fit of rage 
killed his own well loved son. The only individual in 
his court who walked without fear and dared be frank 
with the Tsar was his court astrologer. This learned 
seer had cast the Tsar’s horoscope and had announced 
that it was written in the stars that Ivan and the astrol- 
oger would die on the same day. Ivan was therefore 
desperately anxious to protect the astrologer from 
harm and assure that he live to a ripe old age. 


Queen Elizabeth’s private astrologer was Doctor 
John Dee. He was a learned scholar but acquired the 
reputation of being a charlatan and a sorcerer because 
he claimed to have held communion with the spirits 
and to have found a formula for transmuting base 
metals into gold. He offered this discovery to Elizabeth 
but she returned the plans with thanks. It was simpler 
to depend on her pirates. Dee’s researches into alche- 
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my never put any gold in his purse for he was barely 
able to support his eight children. 

Doctor Dee was first drawn into the royal family as 
tutor to the young Prince Edward VI. When Mary 
came to the throne, Dee was called upon to cast her 
horoscope and choose a favorable day for her corona- 
tion. At the same time, he cast a horoscope for Mary’s 
half-sister, Elizabeth, daughter of Anne Boleyn, then 
living in semi-captivity at Woodstock. These horo- 
scopes showed that Mary’s reign would be brief and 
that Elizabeth would come to the throne for a long and 
prosperous reign. Dee told Elizabeth of these predic- 
tions, an indiscretion that almost cost him his life in 
the reign of “Bloody” Mary, but won him the post of 
court astrologer when Elizabeth became queen. 

Even the common people of the time, when they 
could afford this luxury, hired astrologers to cast horo- 
scopes for their newborn children. These documents 
were often filed in the parish churches along with the 
baptismal records. 

All the great writers and philosophers of the Eliza- 
bethan period wrote constantly and confidently about 
the power of the stars over the destinies of men. Bacon, 
Raleigh, Donne, were all fascinated by astrology and 
refer to its findings. Shakespeare's writings are studded 
with astrological references, although his attitude is a 
wavering one. In King Lear, we find the king saying: 


It is the stars 
The stars above us, govern our conditions. 


But in the same play we find Edmund ranting: “This 
is the excellent foppery of the world, that when we are 
sick in fortune—often the surfeit of our own behavior 
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—we make guilty of our disasters the sun, the moon 
and the stars: as if we were villains by necessity, fools 
by heavenly compulsion: knaves, thieves and treachers 
by spherical predominance; drunkards, liars and adul- 
terers by an enforced obedience of planetary influence.” 
Romeo and Juliet are always known as the “star- 
crossed lovers.” Prospero in The Tempest says: 


I find my zenith does depend upon 

A most auspicious star, whose influences 
If now I court not but omit, my 
Fortunes will ever droop. 


But Cassius says to Brutus: “The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars but in ourselves that we are un- 
derlings.” 

Marlowe has his character Corsoe say of Tambur- 
laine: 


Nature doth strive with Fortune and his stars 
To make him famous in accomplished worth. 


Another facet of the relationship between man and 
the stars is embodied in the ancient belief in the magi- 
cal power of birthstones. The lore of gems is vastly 
older than the study of the stars and, when the pseudo- 
science of astrology took shape, the two were com- 
bined. Each of the gems known to the ancient peoples 
of the Near East was assigned to a different zodiacal 
period. The psychometrists, who specialized in this 
mysterious art, explained that the gems of each sort, as 
they lay buried in the earth, were magnetized by the 
star of their particular sign as it wheeled overhead 
year after year. In modern parlance, a particular gem 
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was tuned to the frequency on which a particular sign 
broadcast its mysterious force. Persons born under a 
particular zodiacal sign were also tuned to it. The per- 
son who wore the gem proper to his sign received the 
force in redoubled measure. He who wore his birth- 
stone on his hand had a potent talisman to protect him 
from evil and bring out the best in his own character. 

The persistence of such a belief is not hard to ex- 
plain in terms of modern psychology. One who be- 
lieves that he carries a talisman which guards and 
strengthens him will be more self-confident and opti- 
mistic than one who lacks this assurance, and corre- 
spondingly more likely to succeed. Be that as it may, 
the belief in the efficacy of birthstones has endured 
through the ages and is still exploited successfully. 
Most of the gems anciently designated as birthstones 
are only semi-precious by modern standards and as 
birthstone trade has become commercialized, more 
valuable gems have been introduced into the lists by 
jewelers. There is no evidence that they employed psy- 
chometry in making their additions, but these have won 
acceptance. While the purist may regret such tamper- 
ing with ancient magic, the bright new stones prob- 
ably give their wearers more satisfaction than the 
duller originals could. 

The designation of the zodiacal stones, like the signs 
of the zodiac themselves, were strikingly uniform 
wherever found. They were almost identical in regions 
so far apart that it is hard to see how they could have 
had any contact. Astrologers have used this as an argu- 
ment for their claim that the stones were determined 
by a scientific process rather than selected at random. 
Anthropologists prefer to believe that the birthstone 
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idea, like the rest of astrological lore, originated in the 
Near East and was diffused from there. Many of the 
most valued modern gems were unknown at the time 
the first birthstone lists were drawn up. These original 
lists were based on the precious stones which were 
treasured in the Near East even before the days of 
Abraham. They are, with few exceptions, the gems set 
in the breastplate of the High Priest Aaron: Twelve 
gems for the Twelve Tribes and also for the twelve pe- 
riods of the Zodiac. In the King James version, the 
breastplate is described as follows: (Exodus XXXIX, 
10-12) 

“And they set in it four rows of stones: the first row a 
sardius, a topaz and a carbuncle. This was the first row. 

The second row was an emerald, a sapphire and a 
diamond. 

The third row a ligure, an agate and an amethyst. 

And the fourth row, a beryl, an onyx and a jasper. And 
they were inclosed in ounches of gold in their inclosing.” 


Some parts of this list are hard to understand since 
the names of several gems have changed over the 
years. Sardius is now called carnelian. Carbuncle is 
garnet. The sapphire of the ancients was the opaque, 
dark blue stone we now call lapis lazuli. The true sap- 
phire, transparent corundum, was unknown in Biblical 
times. The ligure may have been a peridot. Beryl is 
aquamarine and jasper is bloodstone. 

The original list of birthstones, as compiled from 
early sources, is given below. In the horoscopes at the 
end of the book we note the original stones and also 
some of the modern alternates. Birthstones are popu- 
larly listed for the calendar month rather than the zodi- 
acal period, which also has made for confusion. 
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Aries (March) bloodstone, the jasper of the ancients, 
which formed the foundation of the palace of new 
Jerusalem in Revelations. This green and red flecked 
stone is said to bring the wearer wisdom, courage and 
popularity. It received its name, not from its color, but 
from the ancient belief that it would stop bleeding. 

Taurus (April) lapus lazuli, the stone of heaven. 

Gemini (May) emerald. Emeralds were the symbol 
of love and prosperity and were also supposed to be 
beneficial to the eyes. Modern science prescribes car- 
rots for improving eyesight, but emeralds are more fun. 

Cancer (June) agate, symbol of good luck and 
health. 

Leo (July) onyx, symbol of friendship and health. 

Virgo (August) carnelian. This stone is said to have 
been set in the Virgin Mary’s betrothal ring. It is a 
symbol of true love, as well as a powerful charm 
against evil and illness. 

Libra (September) peridot, the ligure of the high 
priest’s breastplate. This stone is said to bring freedom 
from anxiety. Opals are also a Libra gem. There is a 
superstition that these gems, with their strangely 
gleaming colors, are bad luck when worn by anyone 
not born in Libra. To the Libra born, however, the opal 
is a powerful talisman of good fortune. 

Scorpio (October) aquamarine, a protection against 
the perils of the sea. This brilliant blue stone also en- 
dows one who wears it as a birthstone with the spirit 
of youth and fascination. 

Saggitarius (November) topaz. This golden stone 
brings the warmth of friendship and love. It is also 
known as the stone of strength. 

Capricorn (December) turquoise. A talisman of 
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love, which was said to preserve the fidelity of one’s 
friends and bring prosperity and freedom from injury. 

Aquarius (January) garnet, which endows the wear- 
er with power and constancy. 

Pisces (February) amethyst, the gem of authority, 
which was reputed to inspire virtue and high ideals. 
The name comes from the Greek and means immunity 
from intoxication. It derives from a very ancient belief 
that no one ever falls under the influence of alcohol 
when wearing an amethyst. It is a popular stone 
among ecclesiastics, frequently adorning the rings of 
bishops, which their reverences extend for their fol- 
lowers to kiss. 


Even in this reportedly scientific and reasonable age, 
the mysteries of the future lure us and astrology has 
not lost its fascination. Human beings still seek some 
sort of assurance in an uncertain world and turn to the 
seers and prophets as in olden times. Astrologers, par- 
ticularly those on the West Coast, pay almost as large 
income taxes as movie stars. Astrology is a highly 
skilled profession, when taken seriously, and years of 
study are necessary for proficiency in this art. 

The brief horoscopes in the birthday record which 
follows make no pretense of being serious or accurate. 
To cast a true horoscope the astrologer must have pre- 
cise data as to exact moment and place of birth, and 
many involved factors must be taken into considera- 
tion. The horoscopes are included here because the 
authors believed that in noting the birthdays that our 
readers wish to remember, they would find it amusing 
to check the zodiac period in which their friends were 
born and to have a glimpse of the predictions of the 
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stars. The character readings assigned to the natives of 
each zodiacal period have remained consistent for 
many centuries. Since so many generations of men 
have followed and put credence in this, it seems that 
perhaps the conjunction of the planets at the time we 
were born does influence our nature in some way. At 
any rate, it is an amusing myth and it is in that spirit 
that we offer our horoscopes. 

Because the zodiac year begins on March 21st with 
Aries, the Ram, we start our birthday record on that 
date rather than on January first. It is interesting to 
note that the old Gregorian calendar began in March 
also. 
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DECORATIONS BY WILL HUNTINGTON 


aries 


MARCH 21 through APRIL 20 


Those born with the sun in this position in the heavens are 
endowed with strength, vitality and qualities of leader- 
ship. Symbolized by the Ram, an animal famous for his 
ability to force his way ahead against any obstacles, and 
ruled by Mars, a fiery and courageous god, this is a potent 
and aggressive sign. The native is independent and ven- 
turesome; he goes into any enterprise with enthusiasm and 
gusto. However, he is impatient of authority or routine, 
and easily bored. He is apt to drop a venture enthusiasti- 
cally begun when a new idea beckons. His energy and in- 
itiative will bring success if he can persevere in what he 
undertakes. Restlessness and lack of stability can negate 
his very real abilities and block his success. 


The child of Aries attracts friends, as he is witty, enthusias- 
tic and excellent company. Martians are ardent and roman- 
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tic, but are apt to hurt those whom they love because of 
their desire to dominate and tendency to become arrogant 
if they are opposed. Aries women also possess qualities of 
leadership and are efficient managers either in business or 
in the home. However, they must guard against endanger- 
ing the love relationship by being too dictatorial. The drive 
and energy of this sign can produce important and suc- 
cessful people, unless it is misdirected into arrogance and 
impulsiveness. 


Diamonds and bloodstones are the lucky gems. 


MARCH 21 


MARCH 22 


MARCH 238 


MARCH 24 


MARCH 25 


MARCH 26 


MARCH 27 
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MARCH 28 


MARCH 29 


MARCH 30 


MARCH 31 


APRIL 1 


APRIL 2 


APRIL 8 


APRIL 4 


APRIL 5 


APRIL 6 


APRIL 7 


APRIL 8 
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APRIL 9 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 


APRIL 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 
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faurus 


APRIL 21 through MAY 21 


This sign is symbolized by the Bull, the emblem of earthi- 
ness and dominated by Venus, Goddess of Love. The Tau- 
rian has the easygoing nature of the bull. He is tolerant of 
others but, in turn, brooks no interference. When frustrated 
or aroused, he can be very headstrong and vehement. The 
influence of Venus makes for a warm, friendly attitude and 
love of beauty and luxury. This latter quality may some- 
times go to extremes, making the native extravagant and 
self-indulgent. The Taurian should guard against indolence 
and overeating. 


A serene and understanding nature makes the Taurian easy 
to get along with in intimate relationships, but beware of 
trying to exploit or frustrate him, for he can be roused to 
anger and vengefulness. Although Taurians are capable of 
deep feeling, they tend to be undemonstrative and expect 
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their mates to take their love and loyalty for granted. Tau- 
rian women are natural homemakers and devoted mothers, 
often lavishing more interest and effort upon their homes 
and children than upon their husbands. Taurians should 
have children and usually do. 


With the strength and vitality of the bull and Venus’ abili- 
ty to charm and attract, the Taurian should be a popular 
and successful person. 


Lapus lazuli and emeralds are the favored stones. 


APRIL 21 
APRIL 22 
APRIL 28 
APRIL 24 
APRIL 25 
APRIL 26 


APRIL 27 
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APRIL 28 


APRIL 29 


APRIL 30 


MAY 1 


MAY 2 


MAY 8 


MAY 4 


MAY 5 


MAY 6 


MAY 7 


MAY 8 


MAY 9 
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MAY 10 


MAY 11 


MAY 12 


MAY 18 


MAY 14 


MAY 15 


MAY 16 


MAY 17 


MAY 18 


MAY 19 


MAY 20 


MAY 21 
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MAY 22 through JUNE 21 


Ruled by the quick volatile Mercury and symbolized by 
the Twins, the fabled sons of Jupiter and Leda, this sign 
endows those born under it with a versatile, charming na- 
ture and a fine intellect. However, Mercury, although an in- 
tellectual god, is also carefree and airy. The Gemini person 
therefore, has a dualistic nature. He is interested in intel- 
lIectual things but inclined to be a dilettante, dabbling bril- 
liantly in one thing after another but seldom following 
through in a practical constructive manner. A Gemini man 
should take up a profession in which quickness of mind, 
diplomacy and intuition are necessary. He is versatile but 
lacks the drive and energy of the Ram or the down to earth 
practicality of the Bull. He is too restless, physically and 
mentally, to be successful at routine work. Gemini are 
quick to learn at any occupation and make very successful 
salesmen. 
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The Gemini woman is not particularly domestic. She 
craves intellectual activities and stimulation which cannot 
be found in the home. She is inclined to be flirtatious, not 
from lack of loyalty or affection to her mate but from sheer 
desire for variety and change. Two Gemini people should 
never marry as each needs a stable and practical partner 
to hold the home together. 


Agate and tourmalines are the harmonious stones. 


MAY 22 


MAY 238 
MAY 24 
MAY 25 
MAY 26 
MAY 27 
MAY 28 


MAY 29 
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MAY 30 


MAY 81 


JUNE 1 


JUNE 2 


JUNE 8 


JUNE 4 


JUNE 5 


JUNE 6 


JUNE 7 


JUNE 8 
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JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 


JUNE 
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12 


13 


14 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 
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JUNE 22 through JULY 28 


This sign is ruled by the Moon, the fastest moving of all 
the planets. The Crab, a water creature, is the symbol and 
Cancerians love water and are happiest when they can 
live near a lake, a river or the sea. They are fond of travel, 
particularly ocean voyages. People born under this sign 
are sociable and fond of amusement, though they are often 
shy and sensitive, fearful of expressing their feelings too 
freely for fear of ridicule. They are dependent on friend- 
ship and need to be like and admired. 


The Cancerian nature is dualistic. Marriage, home and 
family are the strongholds of Cancer happiness, but there 
is also a desire for sensation and change. Cancerians for 
the most part are practical and economical, but they have 
bursts of extravagance and are sometimes dreamy, swayed 
by the magic of the moon rather than the practical light of 
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day. They can be gay and charming at one moment and 
introspective the next, and they can go from buoyant 
optimism to anxiety and worry over trifles. 


Chrysoprase is the lucky stone. 


JUNE 22 


JUNE 28 


JUNE 24 


JUNE 25 


JUNE 26 


JUNE 27 


JUNE 28 


JUNE 29 


JUNE 30 
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JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 
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JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 


JULY 
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15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 
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JULY 24 through AUGUST 28 


Here the lordly Lion is the sign and the great golden Sun 
the dominant planet. This is the sign of those who were 
born to rule. Napoleon was born under this sign and Ethel 
Barrymore and George Bernard Shaw, and Henry Ford. 
The Leonine spirit is a dominating one, high-minded, tire- 
less. It is difficult for Leo people to adapt themselves in an 
inferior position or to take orders, but with their intelli- 
gence and energy it is seldom necessary for them to do so. 
They need a profession which makes use of the Leonine 
sense of responsibility and superior ability. A Leo person 
who is frustrated in his drive for power or unsuccessful in 
his ventures is apt to lapse into arrogance and depression. 
They are capable and they know it and there is a tendency 
to show off and to impress others with their ability. They 
are dramatic and demonstrative. However, they are gener- 
ous and never stoop to any petty or mean action. 


x 
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The Leonine has an ability to charm and a need to be ad- 
mired. He is ardent and impulsive in the love relationship, 
though makes a loyal partner once he settles down. The 
Leo woman has a warm, romantic nature and is a fine 
homemaker, though she tends to be a matriarch and to 
expect the household to revolve around her. 


Onyx and rubies are the favored stones. 


JULY 24 


JULY 25 


JULY 26 


JULY 27 


JULY 28 


JULY 29 


JULY 80 


JULY 81 
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AUGUST 1 


AUGUST 2 


AUGUST 3 


AUGUST 4 


AUGUST 5 


AUGUST 6 


AUGUST 7 


AUGUST 8 


AUGUST 9 


AUGUST 10 


AUGUST 1l 


AUGUST 12 
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AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 


AUGUST 
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virgo 


AUGUST 24 to SEPTEMBER 28 


The Virgin is the symbol here and Mercury the dominant 
planet, but his influence is very different here than in 
Gemini. There Mercury was airy and volatile. In Virgo, 
Mercury is an earth sign. He is the intellectual god, but 
here contributes sound intelligence and industry rather 
than restless brilliance. The native of Virgo is logical, sys- 
tematic and practical. He is usually successful in any en- 
terprise he undertakes but wins his success by industry 
and devotion to the task. He is naturally orderly and apt 
to become involved in detail. He disciplines himself and is 
apt to be intolerant of weakness or sentimentality in others. 
He is warm-hearted and kind and generous with those 
whom he feels deserve his help, however, his heart never 
rules his head. He keeps his emotions under control and 
considers the consequences of any romantic attachment be- 
fore he acts. However, once he has made up his mind, he is 
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dependable and loyal in business or love. He is fastidious 
in his choice of friends, has warm attachments to a few 
people but is not social by nature, never a mixer or a joiner. 


Carnelian is the lucky stone. 


AUGUST 24 


AUGUST 25 


AUGUST 26 


AUGUST 27 


AUGUST 28 


AUGUST 29 


AUGUST 30 


AUGUST 31 


SEPTEMBER 1 
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SEPTEMBER 2 


SEPTEMBER 8 


SEPTEMBER 4 


SEPTEMBER 5 


SEPTEMBER 6 


SEPTEMBER 7 


SEPTEMBER 8 


SEPTEMBER 9 


SEPTEMBER 10 


SEPTEMBER 11 


SEPTEMBER 12 


SEPTEMBER 18 
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SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 


SEPTEMBER 
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SEPTEMBER 24 through OCTOBER 28 


Libra is the sign of beauty, symbolized by the scales which 
contribute balance and love of order. This sign is ruled by 
Venus, but a different goddess from the earthy planet 
which dominated Taurus. In Libra Venus is the Goddess 
of Beauty and the Arts, rather than of physical love. Chil- 
dren of Libra love beauty and justice. They see both sides 
of any arguments, which makes for fairness but sometimes 
also for indecision and hesitation. The Libra person is 
never driving and positive, not a go-getter with a single 
track mind. He is swayed by his love of symmetry and 
justice to take an impartial and equitable position in all 
he does and thinks. 


Libra people are affectionate and sociable. They make 
friends easily, for their sincere and equable natures attract 
others to them. They are repelled by anything ugly, cruel 
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or mean. Aesthetic values are more important to them than 
practical material ones, which makes them romantic and 
idealistic. They weigh things carefully and never act on 
impulse and are inclined to worry if everything is not in 
perfect balance. They usually make early and secure mar- 
riages because the Libra person is romantic and needs 
companionship. Their tolerance and ability to compromise 
and act fairly in all situations makes Libra marriages har- 
monious and lasting. 


Peridots and opals are the lucky stones. 


SEPTEMBER 24 
SEPTEMBER 25 
SEPTEMBER 26 
SEPTEMBER 27 
SEPTEMBER 28 
SEPTEMBER 29 


SEPTEMBER 80 
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OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER ™ 
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OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 


OCTOBER 
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OCTOBER 24 through NOVEMBER 22 


The sign of the Scorpion is a fixed watery sign, executive 
and emotional and ruled by Mars. The native is passionate, 
energetic, proud and obstinate. He goes into everything 
with gusto and energy, whether it is in the business world 
or the romantic sphere. He is an extremist in all he does; 
with him it’s all or nothing. He is capable of deep devo- 
tion to people or to causes and will go to any lengths to 
achieve his ends. He is capable of great sacrifice and deep 
devotion where he loves but is also a furious hater. Beware 
of wounding the pride, or blocking the desires of Scor- 
pionan. He is vindictive and cruel and will not rest until 
he has avenged the insult. 


The nervous drive and energy of the Scorpionans bring 
them success, although their passionate natures sometimes 
lead them into emotional excesses and foolhardy ventures. 
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They have a dominant will and tend to drive and discipline 
those around them, though are incapable of being directed 
or dominated by anyone else. The women make good 
nurses, are good housekeepers and discipline their chil- 
dren. More presidents of the United States have been born 
under Scorpio than any other sign. Theodore Roosevelt is 
a classic example of a Scorpio personality. 


Topaz and aquamarine are the fortunate stones. 


OCTOBER 24 
OCTOBER 25 
OCTOBER 26 
OCTOBER 27 
OCTOBER 28 
OCTOBER 29 
OCTOBER 30 


OCTOBER 31 
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NOVEMBER 1 


NOVEMBER 2 


NOVEMBER 8 


NOVEMBER 4 


NOVEMBER 5 


NOVEMBER 6 


NOVEMBER 7 


NOVEMBER 8 


NOVEMBER 9 


NOVEMBER 10 


NOVEMBER 11 


NOVEMBER 12 
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NOVEMBER 18 


NOVEMBER 14 


NOVEMBER 15 


NOVEMBER 16 


NOVEMBER 17 


NOVEMBER 18 


NOVEMBER 19 


NOVEMBER 20 


NOVEMBER 21 


NOVEMBER 22 
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NOVEMBER 28 through DECEMBER 22 


This sign is ruled by Jupiter, noblest of the planets, and sym- 
bolized by the Archer who shoots his arrow direct to the 
mark. The Jovian influence makes the native idealistic, high- 
minded and endows him with a “jovial” charm and gaiety. 
The Archer makes him honest to the point of bluntness. 
These people are high strung and for this reason can become 
restless and irritable although fundamentally their attitude 
is one of optimism and sincerity. The Sagittarian is gener- 
ous and loyal in his personal relationship but sometimes ap- 
pears unromantic as he is too honest ever to flirt or flatter 
anyone. The Sagittarian wife never builds up her husband’s 
ego with soothing praise. 


Sagittarians are inclined to be flighty in youth. They are 
freedom loving, sports loving, and impulsive, ready to take 
chances, play hunches, and prone to accidents. However, in 
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later life they acquire balance and stability. They are bril- 
liant talkers and dominate any conversation; even as chil- 
dren they are chatterboxes. They much prefer to talk rather 
than to listen and make fine public speakers. Mark Twain, 
Winston Churchill and Fiorella La Guardia were all Sagit- 
tarius born. 


Topaz is the lucky stone. 


NOVEMBER 28 
NOVEMBER 24 
NOVEMBER 25 
NOVEMBER 26 
NOVEMBER 27 
NOVEMBER 28 
NOVEMBER 29 


NOVEMBER 80 
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DECEMBER l 


DECEMBER 2 


DECEMBER 8 


DECEMBER 4 


DECEMBER 5 


DECEMBER 6 


DECEMBER 7 


DECEMBER 8 


DECEMBER 9 


DECEMBER 10 


DECEMBER 11 


DECEMBER 12 
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DECEMBER 18 


DECEMBER 14 


DECEMBER 15 


DECEMBER 16 


DECEMBER 17 


DECEMBER 18 


DECEMBER 19 


DECEMBER 20 


DECEMBER 21 


DECEMBER 22 
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DECEMBER 23 through JANUARY 20 


Capricorn is ruled by Saturn, the great disciplinarian, and 
symbolized by the stubborn, sure footed Goat. The Saturn 
influence makes the Capricornian reserved and thoughtful. 
They are the sort of people who direct and organize their 
lives and hew to the line with tireless energy and patience. 
Capricorn wives make budgets and keep within them. They 
may be plodders, but with the surefootedness and deter- 
mination of the goat, they reach their goals. They are pru- 
dent and test each step before trusting themselves in a new 
venture. They are likely to be more successful in later life 
than in youth, as it takes them a little time to get under way; 
no brilliant spurts or youthful precocity which burns out 
for the Capricornian. 


The native is not impatient under authority, he can work 
well under direction and likes to be with people whom he 
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admires and respects. Particularly in his youth, he is eager 
to learn and to benefit from the experiences of others. But 
he is fundamentally independent by nature and must even- 
tually stand on his own feet and follow the course which he 
has set for himself. He has a determined ambition to get 
ahead. 

Capricornians are fond of the opposite sex and inclined, the 
goat influence again, to be capricious in emotional matters, 
though highly practical in the material world. As they 
achieve self-confidence, they may become self-centered and 
headstrong. 


Turquoise is the favored stone. 


DECEMBER 28 


DECEMBER 24 


DECEMBER 25 


DECEMBER 26 


DECEMBER 27 


DECEMBER 28 
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DECEMBER 29 


DECEMBER 30 


DECEMBER 31 


JANUARY 1 


JANUARY 2 


JANUARY 8 


JANUARY 4 


JANUARY 5 


JANUARY 6 


JANUARY 7 


JANUARY 8 


JANUARY 9 
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JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 


JANUARY 
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JANUARY 21 through FEBRUARY 19 


This is a sign of fame, for more great people who have left 
their imprint on history were born under this sign than any 
other. Uranus, the planet of the new age, is exalted here and 
the symbol is a man pouring water. The men and women 
born under this sign give of themselves to the world. They 
are socially aware and eager to help humanity. Though they 
seldom accumulate wealth, their names and deeds are long 
remembered. As water brings forth the fertility of the earth, 
the Aquarian has the ability to stir men to action and to 
change and improve the conditions in the world around 
them. Uranus influence is toward change and originality. He 
is a breaker of laws and those born in his ascendancy are 
unconventional and even radical. They are naturally intui- 
tive and excellent judges of human nature. Therefore, they 
are able to influence others and to move and inspire them. 
The Aquarians have a long range viewpoint and a sense of 
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historical perspective. Abraham Lincoln was an Aquarian 
and Franklin Delano Roosevelt as well. 


Garnet and sapphire are the harmonious stones. 


JANUARY 21 


JANUARY 22 


JANUARY 28 


JANUARY 24 


JANUARY 25 


JANUARY 26 


JANUARY 27 


JANUARY 28 


JANUARY 29 


JANUARY 80 
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JANUARY 81 
FEBRUARY 1 
FEBRUARY 2 
FEBRUARY 8 
FEBRUARY 4 
FEBRUARY 5 
FEBRUARY 6 
FEBRUARY 7 
FEBRUARY 8 
FEBRUARY 9 
FEBRUARY 10 


FEBRUARY 11 


aquarius 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 


FEBRUARY 
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FEBRUARY 20 through MARCH 20 


This is a mysterious and watery sign, ruled by Neptune, God 
of the sea, and symbolized by two fishes, one swimming up- 
stream and one downstream. Pisceans are lovers of beauty, 
inclined to be dreamy and impractical. They are very gener- 
ous and are frequently taken advantage of, as they dislike 
to hurt anyone. Unlike the generous Aquarian, the Piscean 
gives both wisely and unwisely. These people avoid compe- 
tition and are sensitive, absent minded, and lacking in self- 
confidence. They can easily become neurotic if they are 
frustrated and mishandled in youth. Because they lack the 
competitive spirit and are easily discouraged, they do better 
at quiet occupations where they can make use of their intui- 
tive and artistic abilities and are not thrown into struggle 
against others. 


The Piscean has fine intelligence and great capabilities if 
he is not called upon to surmount obstacles and fight opposi- 
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tion. Many famous men were born under Pisces: George 
Washington, Grover Cleveland, Victor Hugo, Enrico Ca- 
ruso. Piscean women make unselfish wives and devoted 
mothers, although they are apt to be casual about house- 
keeping and over-indulgent with the children. 


Amethysts and pearls are the harmonious gems. 


FEBRUARY 20 


FEBRUARY 21 


FEBRUARY 22 
FEBRUARY 28 


FEBRUARY 24 


FEBRUARY 25 
FEBRUARY 26 
FEBRUARY 27 


FEBRUARY 28 
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MARCH 1 


MARCH 2 


MARCH 8 


MARCH 4 


MARCH 5 


MARCH 6 


MARCH 7 


MARCH 8 


MARCH 9 


MARCH 10 


MARCH 11 


MARCH 12 


pisces 


MARCH 13 


MARCH 14 


MARCH 15 


MARCH 16 


MARCH 17 


MARCH 18 


MARCH 19 


MARCH 20 
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